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A summary of key data, covering structure, deposits, capital, liquidity, loans, 
investments, interest rates, earnings, expenses, and dividends. 


Detroit Banking, 1934-1955 


HE principal object of this study is an in- 

tensive analysis of commercial banking in 
Detroit since the Bank Holiday in 1933. This 
period, including, as it does, the fresh start 
and reconstruction during the Great Depres- 
sion, financing the Second World War, and 
the unprecedented boom of the postwar years, 
represents one of the most dynamic eras of 
all time. 

The project was motivated by the belief 
that several constructive results may be real- 
ized from such a regional study. First, it 
should be useful to top management of Detroit 
banks by providing a broader basis for the 
formulation of sound goals and wise policies. 
Second, it should aid junior officers in gaining 


' knowledge and perspective concerning man- 


agement problems, and thereby enable them 
to assume larger responsibilities at an earlier 
time. Third, intensive regional studies may 
contribute to a better understanding of the 
banking and monetary system as a whole. 
Last, the peculiar features of Detroit as the 
capital city of one of the greatest industrial 
areas in the world lend special interest to an 
investigation of financial developments. 


About the Author— 


An experienced analyst of banks and banking, 
Dr. Woodworth is Professor of Finance in this 
School. In this article he presents some of the high- 
lights from his newest book, just published by the 
Bureau of Business Research, entitled The Detroit 
Money Market, 1934-1955. 

His previous books are: The Detroit Money Mar- 
ket (published in 1932), and The Monetary and 
Banking System (1950). He also is co-author of Prin- 
ciples of Money and Banking (1937). 
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The Economic Environment 
Commercial banking services and operations 
constitute an integral part of the basic eco- 
nomic life of the Detroit community. Without 
the monetary, loan, and other services of the 
banks, business would come to a standstill. 
Moreover, the economic nature of the area de- 
serves weighty consideration in the determi- 
nation of all major banking policies. There- 
fore, as a background for analysis of the 
money market, it is necessary to answer such 
questions as: (1) What types of economic ac- 
tivities are the mainstays of the Detroit area? 
(2) How does the rate of growth of popula- 
tion, production, and income in Detroit com- 
pare with other leading cities? (3) Is Detroit 
affected by cyclical disturbances to a greater 

or less extent than other leading cities? 


Importance of Motor Vehicle Industry 


After the turn of the century the main- 
spring of economic activity in the Detroit area 
was motor vehicle production. This industry 
grew by leaps and bounds and Detroit soon 
became recognized as the automotive capital 
of the world. As a matter of course, the mag- 
netic influence of motor vehicles drew many 
satellite industries to Detroit. Illustrations are 
machine tools, foundry products, steel and 
other metal products, and a wide variety of 
automotive parts and accessories. 

The dominance of the transportation equip- 
ment industry is brought out sharply by the 
fact that its value added by manufacture rep- 
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resented 46 per cent of total value added by 
manufacture in the Detroit metropolitan area 
in 1952. This figure actually understates the 
dominance of motor vehicles since the next 
three top industry groups—machinery (except 
electrical), fabricated metal products, and 
primary metals—are largely ancillary to the 
main industry. These top four classifications 
represented 82 per cent of total value added 
by manufacture.’ 

Analysis of the distribution of employed 
persons in the Detroit metropolitan area con- 
firms the conclusions just reached on the basis 
of value added by manufacture. Manufactur- 
ing accounted for 46.9 per cent of total em- 
ployment in Detroit in 1950, and durable 
goods manufacturing accounted for 40.6 per 
cent. Both of these proportions were far high- 
er than in any other leading city. 

In sharp contrast with manufacturing ac- 
tivity, wholesale ‘trade occupies a relatively 
unimportant place in the business life of De- 
troit. The amount of sales at wholesale ranked 
eighth among metropolitan areas of the coun- 
try in 1948? as compared with third on the 
basis of value added by manufacture. More- 
over, the proportion of employed persons en- 
gaged in wholesale trade was only 2.9 per 
cent—considerably lower than in other leading 
cities. Thus, in summary, Detroit is predomi- 
nately a center of durable goods manufac- 
turing with an extremely high concentration 
of economic activity in the motor vehicle and 
related industries. 


Growth and Fluctuations 


The phenomenal growth of Detroit has few 
parallels in the history of the United States. 
Stimulated mainly by the motor vehicle in- 
dustry, the population of the Detroit metro- 
politan area grew from about 300,000 in 1900 
to over 3,000,000 in 1950. Only Los Angeles 
and San Francisco among the ten largest cities 
of the United States experienced more rapid 


1 Calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Census reports. 
2U.S. Census of Business, Wholesale Trade, Vol. V, 
1948, p. 0.25. 
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rates of growth, whether measured by popv- 
lation or income. 

A final notable feature of the Detroit area 
was the wide cyclical swings of economic 
activity. Employment and income reached 
unusual heights during periods of general 
prosperity. But, unfortunately, the opposite 
was also true: the community was particularly 
vulnerable to depressions. In general, the per- 
centage fluctuations in Detroit employment 
were about twice as large as in the country as 
a whole, and they were materially wider than 
in any other leading city. 


Significance of Environment 
for Banking Policies 

What is the significance with respect to 
banking policies, of the outstanding features 
of the Detroit economy? 

First, a peculiar problem of concentration 
of loan risks (lack of diversification) con- 
fronts Detroit bankers. While striving to make 
all credit-worthy loans, they should also adopt 
compensating policies to enlarge the geo- 
graphic and industry base of loans and to 
hold investments unrelated to the Detroit 
area. 

Second, the Detroit area generates a rela- 
tively low volume of business loans. This fol- 
lows in part from the fact that the powerful 
concerns that dominate the motor vehicle 
industry borrow sparingly at the banks. It is 
also an outgrowth of the relatively small place 
of wholesale trade, storage, and distribution 
in Detroit. 

Third, loan risks tend to be higher in De- 
troit than in other leading cities, as evidenced 
by the record of business failures. This is 
mainly a consequence of the unusual severity 
of depressions, but it also arises from the rapid 
changes involved in the dynamic growth of 
the Detroit area. 

Fourth, the cyclical nature of Detroit also 
has an important bearing on policies relating 
to capital funds, liquidity, and investments. 
To the extent that the magnified cyclical pat- 
tern of Detroit is expected to persist, more 
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conservative policies are indicated in each of 
these areas. 


Structure of Detroit Banking 

In a broad sense the term “money market” 
refers to the entire complex of facilities by 
which lenders and borrowers are brought to- 
gether. Chart 1 presents the structural fea- 
tures of the Detroit money market. 

Three of the seven Detroit banks held na- 
tional charters and four operated under State 
charters at mid-year 1955. The national banks 
accounted for about two-thirds of total re- 
sources, and state banks for the remaining 
one-third. 

Six of the Detroit banks, representing 96.6 
percent of total commercial banking _re- 
sources, were members of the Federal Reserve 
System. They realized tangible benefits from 
the proximity of the Detroit Branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, which pro- 
vided all central banking services. 

In May, 1955, Detroit banks operated a 
system of 149 branches in order to provide 
convenient banking services in the metropoli- 
tan area. 

Capital Funds 

Capital funds—composed of capital stock, 
surplus, undivided profits, and net worth re- 
serves—represent the contribution of owners. 
While of basic importance, they were not a 
large source of banking funds. Their propor- 
tion of total assets of Detroit banks was 
usually between 4 and 9 percent during the 
period 1934-1955. Their functions are (1) to 
safeguard depositors and other creditors 
against loss, (2) to maintain the confidence 
of depositors, and (3) to permit the granting 
of all credit-worthy loan applications. 

The capital funds of Detroit banks grew 
from $42.5 million in 1934 to $207.8 million 
in 1955, or by 389 percent. This was an ap- 
preciably higher rate of growth than in most 
leading cities. Nevertheless, the proportion of 
capital funds to total assets of Detroit banks 
was lower than in other leading cities. In 1955 
it was 5.4 percent compared with 6.8 per- 
cent in “reserve cities.” 
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The ratio of capital funds to risk assets of 
Detroit banks was well maintained between 
1934 and the end of the war in the vicinity of 
25 percent. But owing mainly to the growth 
of loans, it declined to 14.3 percent in 1955, 
This was lower than in other leading cities, 
with the exception of Cleveland. 

This raises an important policy problem for 
top management: Should they raise capital 
funds in relation to assets, and if so, by what 
methods, and by how much? 


Deposits 

Deposits represented the principal source 
of funds of Detroit banks. At mid-year 1955 
they were about 95 percent of total assets. 
The growth of banking in Detroit, as meas- 
ured by deposits, was considerably more rapid 
than that in other leading cities—from $669 
million in 1936 to $3,594 million in 1955— 
an increase of 437 percent. 

Demand deposits constituted two-thirds of 
total deposits of Detroit banks in 1955—an 
appreciably lower proportion than in other 
leading cities. Over three-fourths of demand 
deposits were held by “individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations.” Second position was 
occupied by bankers’ deposits, and third by 
Federal Government deposits. (See Chart 2). 

Demand deposit turnover of Detroit banks 
rose materially during the postwar period and 
was in the vicinity of 30 times per annum 
after 1950. This rate was appreciably higher 
than that in other leading cities, with the ex- 
ception of New York City. 

Time and savings deposits represented one- 
third of total deposits of Detroit banks in 
1955. This was a considerably higher propor- 
tion than in other leading cities with the ex- 
ception of Cleveland. The average rate paid 
on such deposits by Detroit banks during the 
postwar years was about 34 percent per an- 
num. This was appreciably below the rate 
paid in other leading cities. 

Bank Liquidity 

The liquidity of banks resides mainly in (1) 

primary reserves, (2) secondary reserves, and 
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(3) borrowed reserves. The components of 
primary reserves are: (a) reserve with the 
Federal Reserve Bank, (b) balances with 
other banks, (c) cash in the vault, and (d) 
cash items in process of collection. 

Secondary reserves are short-term, high- 
quality assets that can be sold on short notice 
without appreciable loss. They consist chiefly 
of short-term U.S. securities, but also include 
open market commercial paper, bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, and other selected short-term obli- 
gations. 

Reserve money may be borrowed from the 
Federal Reserve Bank, or from other com- 
mercial banks in the Federal (Reserve) funds 
market. 

Determination of the proper degree of 
liquidity is a fundamental problem that con- 
tinuously faces bank officers. Too little liquid- 
ity is a hazard to the very existence of a 
bank. Too much liquidity represents a need- 
less sacrifice of income, a damper on growth, 
and sometimes a failure of the bank to meet 
its lending responsibilities. 

The proportion of total primary reserves to 
total assets in Detroit banks ranged between 
19 and 23 percent during the postwar period 
—a median position in comparison with banks 
in other leading cities. The “reserve with the 
Federal Reserve Bank” was by far the largest 
component, representing between 54 and 63 
percent of total primary reserves. Balances 
maintained with correspondents by Detroit 
banks declined both absolutely and relatively 
after 1941 until they were only about 9 per- 
cent of total primary reserves after 1952. A 
similar development occurred in other leading 
cities. Cash in vault was the smallest compo- 
nent, ranging between 4 and 6 percent of 
primary reserves. Its proportion was appre- 
ciably higher than in other leading cities. 

When measured by holdings of U.S. securi- 
ties with maturity of five years or less, sec- 
ondary reserves of Detroit banks were a high- 
er proportion of total assets than in other 
leading cities during the post-war period. The 
same was true of primary and secondary re- 
serves combined. This fact was the more 


remarkable in view of the relatively high per- 
centage of time and savings deposits in 
Detroit. 

In general, Detroit banks borrowed reserve 
money when a deficiency arose from regular 
operations, were reluctant to be in debt to the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and repaid indebted- 
ness as soon as reasonably possible. Borrowing 
was nominal between 1934 and 1950, but rose 
to a high plateau in 1952 and 1953. It receded 
during the recession of 1954, then rose again 
as prosperous conditions returned in 1955. 
Borrowings were a sensitive index of money 
market conditions. That is, when borrowings 
increased money rates also rose, and when 
borrowings decreased rates fell. The governing 
policy of Detroit banks was to minimize hold- 
ings of primary reserves, and to depend on 
secondary and borrowed reserves for liquidity 
needs. 


Loans 


Loans represented a smaller part of total 
loans and investments in Detroit than in 
banks of other leading cities during the post- 
war period. In turn, the most rapidly growing 
and largest loan category—commercial and 
industrial loans—was likewise a materially 
smaller proportion of total loans in Detroit. 
This was a consequence of the fact that De- 
troit was primarily a manufacturing center, 
dominated by a few large corporations, rather 
than a center of commerce, storage, and dis- 
tribution. At the end of 1954, over half the 
amount of commercial and industrial loans in 
Detroit was made on an unsecured basis, and 
term loans accounted for 29 per cent of this 
category. 

Real estate loans of Detroit banks grew 
rapidly after the war. In 1955 they repre- 
sented 38 per cent of total loans—a consider- 
ably higher proportion than in other leading 
cities. FHA loans were the most popular type, 
followed by VA loans, and noninsured (con- 
ventional) loans. 

Detroit banks shared in the vigorous 
growth of consumer loans which was one of 
the notable banking developments after the 
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mid-1930’s. The proportion of this category to 
total loans was 27 percent in 1955—appre- 
ciably higher than in other leading cities. In- 
stallment loans were just under three-fourths 
of total consumer loans, and the predominant 
types of installment loans were automobile 
loans and property improvement loans. For a 
more detailed view of the course of loans dur- 
ing the period, 1939-1955, see Chart 3 (p. 7). 


Investments 


One of the impressive features of total in- 
vestments of Detroit banks was their enor- 
mous growth between 1934 and 1955—from 
$193 million to $1,892 million. Another 
notable feature was that investments repre- 
sented a materially higher proportion of total 
loans and investments in Detroit than in other 
leading cities. After 1950 this proportion 
ranged between 63 and 69 percent. 

United States securities were the predomi- 
nant type of investment of Detroit banks—85 
percent of the total in 1955. This was a sig- 
nificantly higher proportion than in other 
leading cities. 

State and local government securities of 
Detroit banks experienced a prodigious growth 
during the postwar period—from $22 million 
in 1946 to $254 million in 1955. This was an 
outgrowth of both the high Federal income 
tax rate and the large amount of new issues 
of tax-exempt securities. 

Earnings, Expenses, and Dividends 

Total operating earnings of Detroit member 
banks rose from $15 million to $98 million 
between 1939 and 1954, or by 569 per cent— 
a substantially higher rate than in other lead- 
ing cities. The two principal categories of 
earnings—interest on loans, and earnings on 
securities—alternated in first place. The latter 
was larger during the war, but interest on 
loans was larger after 1949. It is also signifi- 
cant that the proportion of interest on loans to 
total operating earnings was lower in Detroit 
than in other leading cities. 

Total operating expenses of Detroit mem- 
ber banks increased less rapidly than total 


operating earnings between 1939 and 1954, 
with the result that the margin of profit wid- 
ened and net current operating earnings rose 
more rapidly than total operating earnings. 

Although Detroit member banks did not 
carry as large a part of total operating earn- 
ings through to net profits, the percentage of 
net profits on their capital funds was usually 
higher than that of banks in other leading 
cities. 

In view of the continuous need for addi- 
tional capital funds, Detroit member banks 
followed a more conservative cash dividend 
policy than banks in most leading cities with 
the exception of Cleveland. Cash dividends 
averaged about two-fifths of net profits during 
the period 1950-1954. 


Money Rates 


The Detroit money market is largely con- 
fined to customer loans. The open markets 
for U.S. Government securities, commercial 
paper, bankers’ acceptances, and other obli- 
gations are centered primarily in New York 
City, and have only minor representation in 
Detroit. 

Interest rates on short-term business loans 
ruled higher in Detroit between 1939 and 
1952 than in the group of seven Northern and 
Eastern cities* to which it belongs. But 
after 1952, rates in Detroit averaged about 
the same as in this group. (See Chart 4). 
One may conclude, therefore, that Detroit 
emerged over the period from a small-city 
position to a large-city position in the national 
money market. It is also of interest that dur- 
ing the postwar period business loan rates in 
Detroit followed a median course between 
those of the eleven smaller Southern and 
Western cities and rates in New York City 
which were the lowest of all. 

Rates rose when the reserve position of the 
banks became tighter, as evidenced by in- 
creased borrowings and reduced holdings of 
short-term U.S. securities. They fell under 
opposite conditions. 


8 The Northern and Eastern group of cities includes: 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh. 
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Starting the New 


A well-designed and carefully administered program of 
selection, induction, and orientation can contribute greatly to 


OR some new salesmen, probably many of 

them, the first few weeks or months on the 
job are a period of discouragement and frus- 
tration. If a new salesman becomes too dis- 
couraged, he quits; if he is too ineffective, he 
may be fired. This is a regrettable outcome, 
both for the salesman and for the company 
which employs him. The salesman has lost 
some of his self-assurance; the company has 
lost its investment in the man, including the 
cost of recruitment, selection, and preliminary 
training. 

In many cases, a large part of the blame 
can be laid to faulty selection. The man just 
was not the right type to sell merchandise 
successfully. In other cases, however, the man 
was well adapted to selling work, but he didn’t 
get a good start. If new salesmen can be 
started right, if they can become really pro- 
ductive in their job before many months have 
passed, if they can largely avoid frustration 
and discouragement, they will soon become 
well-adjusted members of our economic so- 
ciety. Human abilities will be well used and 
human values will be preserved. 


About the Author— 


Author of the widely read books, Planning the 
Product, and Sales Management: Policies and Proce- 
dures, Dr. Phelps is Professor of Marketing in the 
School of Business Administration. This article is 
adapted from an address delivered by him at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, on December 
6th, 1955, before an audience of sales managers and 
graduate students in marketing. 
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D. M. Phelps 


Adjusting Men to Jobs 


The above problem is one of adjusting 
individuals to jobs. In recruitment and selec- 
tion, the problem is one of predicting human 
behavior. Estimating what a man is likely to 
do on the job, if hired, is essentially a predic- 
tive task, followed by employment of some 
men, rejection of others. After a man is hired, 
the problem is one of controlling human be- 
havior insofar as possible to induce greater 
productivity. 

How can the company be helpful in getting 
its new salesmen started right? What are its 
responsibilities to the new salesman? What is 
the salesman’s responsibility to the company 
which hires him? What are their several con- 
tributions to the process of adjustment of the 
salesman to his job? Starting the new sales- 
man out right is a joint responsibility. Both 
the company and the salesman contribute to 
the process, and success can only come if both 
the salesman and the company fully recognize 
this important fact. 


The Company’s Responsibilities 


It seems to me that the salesman can rea- 
sonably expect that the company will assume 
the following responsibilities: 

1. Give the new salesman a feeling of con- 
fidence in the company and respect for its 
executives, its policies and its products. 

2. Convince the new salesman that selling 
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is a dignified human activity; that represent- 
ing the company before potential buyers is a 
task worthy of a person of high caliber and 
good training. 

3. Convince the new salesman that he can 
sell merchandise effectively, that it is a job 
which can be accomplished, that it is not an 
impossible task for him. 

4. Assure the new salesman that he will get 
help when needed, particularly during the 
orientation period when he is first contacting 
potential customers. 

5. Provide satisfactory means of training 
and supervision which help to increase the 
salesman’s productivity on the job. 

It will be noted that these items largely 
deal with attitudes; and, therefore, the ques- 
tion arises whether positive attitudes can, in 
some manner, be instilled in salesmen, either 
while in educational institutions or during the 
induction and orientation period. It is my 
feeling that this can be done; likewise that 
proper attitudes can be destroyed by poor 
personnel practices. 

People have patterns of reaction to stimuli, 
and these patterns are in the nature of 
habits. Psychologists speak of acquired ways 
of feeling and of acquired attitudes as habits. 
Some people have essentially negative atti- 
tudes. They always think of reasons why 
certain things can not be done. Other people, 
in contrast, are not fazed by any problem. 
They are always thinking of ways in which 
things can be done. Salesmen need habitually 
affirmative attitudes. They need positive, not 
negative responses to stimuli of all sorts. 

Now let us take up each of these five areas 
of responsibility previously mentioned, with a 
few comments on each. 


A Feeling of Confidence and Respect 


The first of these responsibilities is to give 
the new salesman a feeling of confidence in 
the company and respect for its executives, 
policies, and products. It is doubtful whether 
any reputable person can sell merchandise 
effectively for any considerable period unless, 
deep down within his consciousness, he feels 
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“right” toward his company and its products. 
How can a salesman sell effectively if he feels 
doubtful about the quality of his company’s 
line of merchandise? 

In order to instill this attitude of respect 
and confidence, the salesman must be given 
information on company history, the com- 
pany’s accomplishments over the years, its 
research and new product development, and 
finally, its prospects for the future. What is 
needed, according to the psychologists, is a 
feeling of “belonging,” one of identification 
with the company, its past, present, and, par- 
ticularly, its future. When I ask salesmen 
about their jobs, some of them first tell me 
that they are representing an excellent com- 
pany, and are selling top-level products. If a 
salesman feels this way about his company, 
this particular responsibility has probably 
been met well. 


Attitude Toward Selling 


The second responsibility is to convince the 
new salesman that selling is a dignified activ- 
ity, one which is worthy of a person of high- 
caliber and good training. It should not be 
assumed that he feels this way about selling 
activities simply because he has accepted a 
job, or that his conviction is firm that selling 
is a worthy profession. 

We hear much these days about a negative 
attitude toward selling in the universities and 
colleges. There is such a negative attitude, but 
it is not so pronounced as commonly thought. 
Nevertheless, it is the joint responsibility of 
the universities and colleges, particularly of 
the business schools, and of business concerns, 
to overcome this attitude. Considerable prog- 
ress is being made in doing so, but it has not 
been fully overcome as yet. 

If the salesman is not firmly convinced on 
this point, he will never be fully satisfied with 
his job. Moreover, he may adopt a cringing 
attitude before prospects, i.e., a self-defeating 
attitude. It is well to assure the new salesman 
that he is representing his company as well as 
attempting to sell its products; also that sell- 
ing is a dignified calling, and just as much so 
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as accounting, finance, industrial relations, or 
other fields of business activity. 


Confidence in His Ability to Sell 


The third responsibility is to convince the 
salesman that he can sell merchandise effec- 
tively, that it is not an impossible task for 
him. Most young salesmen seriously doubt 
their ability to sell merchandise. Therefore, 
they must discover this ability and develop 
greater self assurance. Some initial success in 
selling is very important to get over this 
initial hurdle. 

In my opinion, there is nothing better than 
time spent in the field with a senior salesman. 
The new salesman watches the selling process 
at work. He sees it done. In this connection it 
should be noted that the senior men should 
be “orthodox” salesmen—careful, painstaking 
individuals who plan well, are well disciplined, 
and at least reasonably successful. 


Availability of Abundant Help 


The fourth responsibility of management is 
to assure the new salesman that he will get 
help when needed, and to give that help in 
reasonable abundance. In this connection I 
am thinking of immediate supervision and 
guidance, particularly of a personal type. 

Every young salesman needs some particu- 
lar person in the organization to whom he can 
go for sympathetic understanding and guid- 
ance. Some companies, particularly those in 
the office equipment field, have sales training 
directors at their branch sales offices. In one 
such instance, the new salesman spends at 
least one hour each day with the sales training 
director, usually after some actual selling ex- 
perience in the morning hours. Therefore, the 
help is given when it is needed most, and 
when adverse experience is uppermost in mind. 


Signs and Characteristics of Frustration 


During the first weeks and months, super- 
visors and directors of training should look for 
signs of frustration, and the characteristics 
which frustration may develop in salesmen. 
These characteristics have been classified as 
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regression, fixation, resignation, and over-ag- 
gression. They are all concerned with a change 
in the pattern of attitudes toward the prospect 
occasioned by frustration. 

The psychologists tell us that variability is 
often replaced by stereotyped behavior, and 
that constructive behavior is replaced by non- 
constructive regression or destructive aggres- 
sion on the part of the salesman. 

With the recognition that frustrated behav- 
ior may have these characteristics supervisors 
may become more tolerant of new salesmen, 
and may learn how to deal with frustration. 
Perhaps the salesman himself can recognize 
his own symptoms of frustration and learn to 
control them if they are unfortunate from the 
point of view of effectiveness in the selling 
process. 

Illustrations of over-aggression brought on 
by frustration are numerous and of great 
interest to sales managers. It is often illus- 
trated during the last few minutes of athletic 
contests. A team which is very likely to be 
beaten may well become overly aggressive, 
commit many fouls, and be penalized fre- 
quently during the last few moments of play. 

Frustration is particularly apparent in these 
individuals who are naturally strong competi- 
tors, and their reaction is very likely to be 
overly aggressive. Another illustration of this 
phenomenon comes to mind. A sales manager 
received a telephone call from a purchasing 
agent one day during which the agent strongly 
protested the actions of a young salesman who 
had just called upon him. He said that the 
salesman virtually demanded an order, and his 
conduct was described as insufferable. There- 
fore by means of this telephone call he pro- 
tested to the salesman’s immediate superior, 
the sales manager. Apparently the new sales- 
man had made a somewhat favorable impres- 
sion, nevertheless, for the purchasing agent 
instructed the sales manager to give the new 
salesman a “dressing down” and then have 
him return a few weeks later for an order. 

Undoubtedly this new salesman was overly 
aggressive. He did not have a regressive or 
resigned attitude which would have been even 
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less desirable. He did not give up easily, in 
fact he tried harder, but surely not in the right 
way. 

Of course, what I’m really saying is that 
sales managers and supervisors should attempt 
to understand human beings, and the way 
they react under particular circumstances. In 
this connection, I remember a particular sales 
training director who, over a long and fruitful 
life time, was a keen observer of human be- 
havior. He understood people well and, in fact, 
was a practicing psychologist, for psychology 
is the science of human behavior. 


Overcoming Frustration 


The question arises as to how frustration 
can be overcome. First, let me say that it 
helps a great deal to understand it, and to 
recognize that it is present through changes in 
patterns of human behavior. If a person can 
be told why he is behaving in a certain man- 
ner, he may be well on the way toward 
correcting unfortunate behavior. 

The psychologists also tell us that one way 
to relieve frustration is to talk about it. A 
sales manager or supervisor may serve as a 
good “sounding board” for people in difficul- 
ties. Even slight success in selling is also help- 
ful to overcome frustration. Perhaps, at times, 
the sales manager or supervisor can aid the 
salesman in making a few sales, and thus 
overcome frustration and unfortunate action 


patterns which result from it. 


Training and Supervision 

The fifth responsibility of management is to 
provide the means of training and supervision 
which help the salesman to increase his pro- 
ductivity on the job. Sales training is really a 
three-way problem, (a) to impart knowledge 
in such a manner that it can be comprehended 
and acquired by the trainee, (b) to aid the 
salesman to develop proper work habits, (c) to 
attempt to instill in salesmen proper attitudes. 

The development of good habits is very 
important because bad habits are very difficult 
to overcome. Older people, in particular, have 
great difficulty in overcoming bad habits 


acquired many years previously. It is gen- 
erally recognized that it is much better to 
start right, and to acquire good habits of work 
early in life. 


The Company’s Attitude 


Finally, in reference to this question of what 
salesmen can reasonably expect from their 
companies early in their careers, let me quote 
Mr. Clarence Francis, President of General 
Foods Corporation. He said, “But you cannot 
buy enthusiasm; you cannot buy initiative; 
you cannot buy loyalty; you cannot buy the 
devotion of hearts, minds and souls—you have 
to earn these things.” 

It seems to me that business concerns “earn 
these things” to a large extent during the 
induction and orientation period, for attitudes 
toward the company, toward the job of selling, 
and toward others in the company’s employ 
are developed largely at that time. 

Companies differ markedly in regard to 
questions of loyalty and devotion. This is well 
illustrated by the situation of two large, com- 
peting companies. These two companies have 
much the same products, the same sources of 
raw materials, and the same markets, but over 
the years one has been much more successful 
than the other. While there are probably many 
reasons for this fact, I would ascribe it largely 
to a difference in the attitudes of executives. 
One company is a really democratic concern, 
and democratic procedures are followed. The 
other is much less democratic. Executives are 
more autocratic, and there is less spirit of 
cooperation present. Perhaps the executives of 
the first company have earned enthusiasm, 
loyalty, initiative and devotion throughout the 
years. Perhaps it has contributed markedly to 
the success of the company. 


Attitudes of the New Salesmen 
Now we turn to our other principal influ- 
ence—the contribution of the salesman to the 
adjustment process. 
We hear much these days to the effect that 
the attitude of young men from the universi- 
ties and colleges, especially in regard to selling 


careers, is not right. It is said that they expect 
too much too quickly, and are not content to 
proceed at a reasonable pace toward higher 
incomes and positions of authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

People who have come up the “hard way” 
are often a bit resentful of young people who 
wish to get ahead too quickly in any organiza- 
tion, especially of those who wish to become 
top executives in something less than par 
figures. They often resent younger people from 
universities and colleges who are given unusual 
opportunities for advancement through special 
training programs. 

Perhaps the younger men are somewhat 
maligned just because they are ambitious and 
want to get ahead rapidly. The fact that they 
are well trained, confident, and ambitious is 
held against them rather than in their favor. 
In view of these conditions new men need a 
certain sensitiveness to the attitudes of older 
people in the company and restraint when 
necessary to avoid irritations. In this connec- 
tion the mental question, “How does he (the 
older employee) feel about it?” is a most 
pertinent one. 


Humility and Hard Work 


As a second requisite, a company can rea- 
sonably expect that a new salesman will have 
humility in relation to his job. He should 
recognize that, through his educational train- 
ing alone, he is still very imperfectly prepared 
for his job, that he has only a start toward 
real understanding of business and particu- 
larly of the marketing field. Every new sales- 
man, at least one who is selling for the first 
time, has much to learn, and humility is much 
in order. 

As a third requisite, a company can reason- 
ably expect that the new salesman will be 
willing to work and work hard. There is no 
good substitute for the attribute of indus- 
triousness. A “clock watcher” has no business 
in the selling field. Opportunities for success 
are great, but success will not be attained 
easily. In this connection it is a significant fact 
that success, if attained, is very apparent— 
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much more so than in many other fields of 
activity. 


Willingness to Learn 


The fourth requisite which can be reason- 
ably expected is the willingness to learn, to 
take advantage of every training opportunity 
offered by the company, and thus to become 
more proficient on the job. The company 
should be able to take it for granted that new 
salesmen from the universities and colleges 
have developed at least reasonably good study 
habits, and that they will not abandon them 
when on the job. 

It can be expected that new salesmen will 
study their jobs and make improvements in 
performance by means of self-training. Many 
people have said that salesmen cannot be 
depended upon to develop effective methods of 
work. This may be true of many salesmen but 
not, in my opinion, of those who have had 
good training, particularly in business schools. 
Such people have analytical abilities and will 
probably use them. 

Most of these people will, I think, be con- 
stantly on the lookout for deficiencies in their 
work, and will strive for more effective work 
habits. Of course, this does not mean that 
they will not need instruction in regard to the 
performance of particular tasks, only that 
they should seek improvement in work habits 
by whatever means is available. 


Good Faith 


Finally the company can reasonably expect 
an individual to show good faith in accepting 
a job initially. In this connection I have little 
patience with students who say that they want 
to accept a job with a large concern in order 
to get effective training, but that they expect 
to go into private business shortly thereafter. 
Good faith demands that a person who accepts 
a job consider it as a business career oppor- 
tunity. The likelihood should be that the indi- 
vidual will stay with the company for an 
extended period. 

We all know that costs are great in the 
recruitment, selection, orientation and training 
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of salesmen. The investment of a company in 
a man may be thousands of dollars before the 
man becomes really productive in his job. 
Therefore, a man is acting under false pre- 
tenses if he accepts all the benefits proffered 
during the first few months and does not 
expect, at the time he is hired, to stay with 
the company indefinitely. 

Of course, this does not mean that there will 
be no terminations of employment for good 
reasons. Nevertheless, a company can expect 
good faith on the part of salesmen when in- 
itially employed with all that term implies. 


Progress Report 

It is my confirmed belief that most college 
men can become effective in selling work if 
they have a proper attitude toward their jobs, 
and if they accept their responsibilities well 
during the induction and orientation period. 
In recent years, management has more fully 
recognized the nature of the problems present 
during this period and has attempted to solve 
these problems. Progress is being made, both 
in relation to attitudes and the acceptance 
of responsibilities, which argues well for the 
future. 


OUR ERROR: UNPARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


We regret that there was an error in Blue Carstenson’s article, “Rules for Group 
Procedure: A New System of Parliamentary Procedure,” which appeared in our January 
issue. At the top of page 26, the two headings were transposed. The heading “Robert’s 
Rules of Order” should have been on the left; and “Rules for Group Procedure” on 


the right. 


The force of the author’s analysis was so clear that readers recognized the mistake. 
If you are interested in Mr. Carstenson’s stimulating plan, take another look at his ar- 


ticle, and exchange the two headings. 
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UPPER PENINSULAR BANK DEBITS—March bank debits were at a record high in spite of sharp 
declines in February and March. 
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MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT-—Employment began to level off in March following mild declines 
in January and February. 
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Many business letters are poor things; here are some suggestions 
for writing letters with a rea! personal tone. 


Make Your Letters Talk! 


HEN you write someone a letter, what 

reaches the recipient? You? Your smile? 
Your agreeable voice? Your friendly hand- 
clasp? No. All that reaches him is a piece of 
paper with words written on it. 

To be sure, if he knows you personally the 
impact of that piece of paper probably will be 
affected by that knowledge. Your letter itself 
will add to or subtract from his total picture 
of you. 

If, on the contrary, he doesn’t know you— 
has never seen you or even talked with you on 
the telephone—all he has is the piece of paper. 
That’s all: black words on a white page. 

When you sit down to talk across your 
desk, you are inevitably all there, on exhibit, 
maybe on trial—from the color of your neck- 
tie to the timbre of your voice. What you 
think has not been adequately coaveyed by 
your choice of words you can supplement by 
the manner of your handclasp, your smile, 
your gestures, the eye meeting eye. 

There are those who blossom over the tele- 
phone, feeling a protection for their shyness or 
other suspected shortcomings. The telephone 
instrument affords a sense of control over a 
situation, time-wise and otherwise, a sense of 
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unthreatened privacy where the look in the 
eye, the set of the jaw, will not be subjected 
to interpretation. 

All that you appear to be in the personal 
interview, judged three-dimensionally, or all 
that you sound like on the phone, is, however, 
stripped away from you when you have to 
put your business on paper. Do you become a 
different person, assuming an ink-and-paper 
disguise? Whether your letter becomes a stilt- 
ed, half-hearted communication or not de 
pends upon how much of yourself you can 
impart to your written or dictated word. 


The Slip Between the Pen and the Lip 


Writing, telephoning and person-to-person 
talking are three media of individual commu- 
nication—as distinct from mass communica- 
tion—in business transactions. The ease with 
which they are employed is apt to run in 
reverse order to this listing of them. You may 
become a different person in each medium, 
but if you do it is because you are barriering 
your true self somewhere along the line. And 
more often it is the written rather than the 
spoken word that throws up the barrier. 

Your personality either comes through your 
technique of writing or it doesn’t. You may 
be a friendly, modest, natural human being 
but if your letter sounds curt, pompous, or 
obsequious, that’s where your business ends. 

To learn the formulas prescribed for writ- 
ing different kinds of business letters is easy, 
but to make your tone ring true is something 
that cannot be done by any simple prescrip- 
tion. The run of any morning’s mail as it 
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comes across your desk is probably neither 
offensive nor impressive, merely matter of 
fact and rather toneless. If, when you come 
to send your replies, you succeed in injecting 
a touch of yourself instead of letting a 
sheet of paper with some typed lines on it 
do all the talking for you, you’re sending out 
something no one else can match. 

For your tone comes from whatever your 
letters reveal of your own personality, what- 
ever they show of your relationship to your 
reader in human terms. Your letter-tone is 
like the sound of your voice behind your spo- 
ken words. 


Making Your Tone Ring True 


Some businessmen who are really warm, 
considerate persons send letters that are terse, 
cold, cut-and-dried. Some letters that sound 
defensive, accusatory, and negative are written 
by people who, if they were face to face, 
would be cooperative, understanding, and 
constructive. 

Why this paradox? Why the difference be- 
tween the written and the spoken word? Sim- 
ply because the use of typewriter, pen, or dic- 
taphone is allowed to deny the instinct to be 
natural and direct. 

Behind the word barrier a letter-writer may 
strike a tone completely unlike his real self. 
This may be because he is not “at home” in 
using the written word, free and easy as he is 
in meeting his customer, his client, his em- 
ployer or his employee person-to-person. A 
lot of comfort has been found in the old myth 
that some people can write and some simply 
can’t. That, in business communication, is a 
myth. The only people who can’t write are 
illiterates. 

There is, too, another fallacy behind some 
letters that get into the mails. This is the 
fallacy that lies in feeling it is safe to say on 
paper what one would never dream of saying 
in person, either of a derogatory or a fulsome 
nature. 

A sense of impunity is assumed by some 
letter-writers that is as false as the anonymity 
assumed by the irate and unbridled auto 
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driver. Words and emotions are unleashed 
that, if the consequences had to be reckoned 
with immediately, would never be vented. Be- 
cause you are putting in writing what you 
have to say doesn’t mean you can get away 
with something you would never attempt by 
word of mouth. 

Would a club manager say in person what 
he wrote to an indignant claimant on whose 
dress a waiter had spilled some of the refresh- 
ments? “Any woman with good taste, who 
spends a lot of time looking for such an ex- 
quisite cocktail dress as you wore, could not 
be satisfied with a replacement for that dress.” 


Tone Talks Louder Than Technique 


If you make yourself visualize the person 
to whom you are sending your letter, you pick 
up a tone that is natural like your word-of- 
mouth. Try reading aloud what you have 
written or have your secretary read back what 
you have dictated. Would you be saying it 
that way if you were actually looking at the 
person you are addressing? And what can 
you hear him saying in reply? A letter is a 
two-way process for usually it is either your 
answer or your request for an answer. Conver- 
sations are dialogues, not monologues; and the 
only difference in a letter-dialogue is that the 
exchange of messages is via the eye alone as 
it transmits the written word. 

Imagination lies behind the simplest writ- 
ten communication—imagination as to how 
the other party about to hear from you is 
feeling, what he hopes to hear, his mood or 
state of mind. You as the writer, by placing 
yourself in his shoes, can meet him part way. 

The moment of imagination required to 
reverse your role as writer to that of recipient 
is as valuable as the time taken for deciding 
on the gist of your answer before you set pen 
to paper, reach for the dictaphone, or buzz for 
your secretary. The tone you take is as es- 
sential as the ring of your voice over the 
phone or the clasp of your hand in the office. 

No technique of letter-writing can drown 
out the tone of a business communication. In 
sending a difficult “no” reply such as refusing 
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a customer’s request for adjustment, declining 
a speaking engagement, or terminating credit. 
you may start in proper technical style by 
striking common ground; you may then ad- 
duce the logical reasons for your refusal and 
proceed to some counterproposal; you may 
wind up with an off-the-subject ending re- 
plete with best wishes. But if you have masked 
the sincere and friendly human being that is 
yourself, the recipient of your letter is going 
to feel he has been let down. 

Technique that smacks of the calculated re- 
action conveys to the reader a lack of respect 
for his powers of comprehension. Being frank, 
even when taking an opposite line, is more of 
a tribute to his sensibilities than any technical 
tricks of the trade to make “no” sound like 
“ves.” 


Letters Under Pressure 


“My delay in replying to you is because 
my desk is piled high.” What, when you see 
that, is your reaction? Or how is this: “You 
will understand when I tell you I was called 
out of the city.” Into American business let- 
ters there is creeping the recurrent tone of 
pressure. To the quotations here could be ap- 
pended “et cetera”—‘ad nauseam.” You, as 
the recipient of a pressured letter, are less 
likely to be struck with the writer’s busy- 
ness or importance than with his inability to 
attend to the matter in hand. The more real 
and inevitable the pressure is, the more it re- 
quires offsetting in tone of voice and in the 
steadiness of the hand behind the pen. 

Factual explanations of business delays are 
one thing. Proliferation of personal excuses is 
another. The first time the little shepherd boy 
cried “Wolf!” it worked; but not the last 
time. Pressure, transmitted to paper, rarely 
produces the desired results from the reader. 

It is the expectation of receiving no less 
than careful consideration, and perhaps even 
individual recognition, that leads someone to 
write in the first place. If the pressures are 
such that form letters have to be resorted to, 
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don’t be surprised if your correspondent holds 
the reply up to the light to ferret out any 
words he thinks may have been dubbed into 
blank spaces. This is the ego-impulse at work, 
which cannot be discounted in business any 
more than any other circles. 


Truly Yours? 


Talking a difficult letter through before dic- 
tating it, in addition to thinking it through, 
brings to life the human relations that are in- 
volved. Talking, too, frees you of the strange 
dialect that once cloaked business letters: 
“Your humble servant,” “I am, kind sir,” and 
“yours of the 29th ult. to hand.” Unless you 
write an antique script with a quill pen, wear 
high button shoes, and use a wall telephone, 
such verbiage does not convey your real tone. 
Most American business letters, being devoid 
of the old Victorian formalism, contain the 
essence of the national character. The new 
techniques have kicked over the traces of 
traditionalism and substituted a free-flowing, 
highly personalized approach. 

So it’s your own tone that has to do for you 
on paper what you can do for yourself by de 
liberate intonation, by the unhurried gesture 
and glance, in conversation. No technique in 
business writing drowns out tone, for tech- 
nique is merely what other letter-writers once 
found worked best for them. And they had to 
find out by trying different approaches. Time 
will never outlast the need for originality, 
which is itself one technique. 

Being original in writing comes down to 
the fact of being yourself, since every letter- 
writer is an original and not a carbon copy of 
some other letter-writer. American business, 
being based on personal initiative, has not ac- 
cepted the stylized, old-world decorum of the 
epistolary art, but is instead developing its 
own characteristics. 

The technical message of the American 
business letter can be put across in a human, 
persuasive, effective manner by personalized, 
friendly, and imaginative writing. 
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to move to your town. 


| A realistic, specific program for getting new industries 


Building a Community 
That Will Attract Industry 


E Americans expect higher and higher 

rungs on our economic ladder. We live 
day to day, ever expanding this better way of 
life, producing more and more in less time and 
with less effort. Today’s tremendous increase 
in production and our increase in population 
are changing our mode of living. Because of 
modern methods, farms are becoming larger 
and fewer. Metropolitan areas are expanding 
far beyond the cities’ limits. We are all fa- 
miliar with the exodus of residential areas, 
commercial activity, and industry to the 
fringes. This movement is creating serious ur- 
ban problems. 

We also know that industry has not stopped 
at the fringes, but has expanded into many of 
the smaller communities and even rural areas 
to build its ranch-type plants—for lower costs 
and increased production. Room for such 
plants was lacking in the city. This trend has 
caused many a community to look at itself 
carefully and critically. 


A Town That Improved Itself 


For example, in the Town Journal for Jan- 
uary, 1956, there is a story of the face-lifting 
of Rossville, Kansas (population 577). One 
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spring Sunday in 1954, Laverne Spears, an 
insurance man, viewed his community with a 
movie camera, just as a newcomer might. He 
took pictures of the trash piles and weed 
patches, unpainted store fronts, run-down 
churches, dirty streets, and dilapidated parks. 

After seeing these pictures, civic-minded 
citizens, through a newly organized Ross- 
ville Community Improvement Association, 
changed a sleepy little town into one that is 
wide awake and growing, with improved and 
happier living for all. 

Through the teamwork of thirty-one groups 
working together, they performed the task in 
less than two years. Half the stores in town 
have new fronts. Every church has been re- 
painted, and most have new shrubbery. The 
trash piles and weed patches are gone, and 
many recreational and civic projects have 
been completed. 

Quoting from the Town Journal: “Today 
Rossville is just getting its second wind, and 
starting to look for a small industry to supple- 
ment the town’s solid agricultural economy. 
Everyone agrees, though, that the face-lifting 
has been worth while already, no matter what 
the future brings.” 


The Benefits From a New Industry 


American progress has found its mainspring 
in the urge of the citizen for better living. 
Towns like Rossville, as well as metropolitan 
cities, are recognizing this urge and are solv- 
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ing their problems by the coordinated team- 
work of many citizens. 

But why this strong competitive desire of 
almost every community to attract an in- 
dustry? Obviously, a new industry creates 
jobs, and more jobs mean more payroll; more 
payroll means more purchasing power; more 
purchasing power means more general business 
and increased prosperity. In many communi- 
ties it means enhanced employment opportu- 
nities for young people. If employment is not 
available, they must go elsewhere. 

Surveys have been made by competent or- 
ganizations of what 100 new factory workers 
mean to a community. The results vary, but 
they all point out conclusively that new jobs 
mean a great deal more to a community than 
just the factory payroll. 


More Workers, More Capital 


Because of an upward surge of population, 
the Census Bureau estimates that there will 
be a million new workers available each year 
for the next fifteen years. It is estimated that 
there will be a national work force of 80 mil- 
lion by 1975. 

United States Department of Commerce 
figures show that for manufacturing only, the 
expenditures on new plants and equipment 
are running one billion dollars per month. The 
expenditures have been close to this figure for 
the last five years. For industry to obtain the 
increase in production that Americans demand 
and yet maintain competitive positions, manu- 
facturing plants have been forced to expand, 
diversify, and integrate over a wider area. 

The average capital invested for each work- 
er has increased from the time when he first 
assembled his box of tools until today when 
the United States Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mates that the average amount of capital in- 
vested in plant and equipment is about 
$12,000 per worker. 

A billion dollars a month, or 12 billion dol- 
lars a year, spent for manufacturing plant and 
equipment expansion, is a lot of money no 
matter how we look at it. If we take the one 
million annual increase in workers available 
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for all industry and multiply it by $12,000, 
we find that approximately 12 billion dollars 
will be required to provide facilities for our 
new workers to use. 


More Power, More Equipment, 
More Output 


Another way of looking at our increase in 
production and our increase in output per 
man-hour is dramatically portrayed by the 
General Electric Company in its report on 
“More Power to America.” In 1945, 4.7 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity were used for each 
man-hour of labor in American industry. 
Roughly, this means that there was approxi- 
mately 6 horsepower installed for each work- 
er. The goal, or hope—for increase, by 1955, 
according to this report, was 9.7 kilowatt- 
hours, or more than double the amount used 
in 1945. 

The American workers’ increase in output, 
because of machine tools and other labor- 
saving and higher production equipment, has 
been in the order of 2 to 3 per cent each year. 
The “More Power to America” programs set 
a goal of 15 per cent for the increase in elec- 
tric use per man-hour for the period from 
1950 to 1955, or an average of 3 per cent per 
year. The actual increase realized was 17.6 
per cent, or more than 3 per cent per year. 


New Capital Outlays 


It was hoped that the capital expenditure 
for all plant and equipment would be 100 bil- 
lion dollars for the period 1950-55. The actual 
expenditure for all plant and equipment was 
134.4 billion dollars. It is obvious that the 
estimates of the “More Power to America” 
programs were fairly accurate, though con- 
servative. 

The General Electric goals for the next ten 
golden years contemplate increasing the kilo- 
watt-hours per man-hour to 20. The expected 
increase in kwh use per man-hour is in the 
order of 4 per cent per year to a total of 157 
per cent as compared with 1950. Capital ex- 
penditures for all industry (not just manufac- 
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turing) for the ten-year period have a goal of 
373 billion dollars by 1965. 

Is it any wonder, in view of (a) the ex- 
pected increase in population, (b) the tre- 
mendous increase in production that will be 
required, and (c) the capital outlay planned 
by our manufacturers for diversification and 
dispersal, that communities want some of this 
expansion to come their way? 

The value of manufacturing industry to a 
community is well established. The prepara- 
tion of and the changes in a community de- 
siring more industry are not so well estab- 
lished, and preparation is more than ever 
required because of the keen competition 
between communities. The following are some 
of the steps that might be taken to attract 
good-citizen industry. 


Step No. 1: Attitude 


The first step in attracting more industry is 
desire, the want, the “attitude” to do some- 
thing about it and everlastingly stay with it 
until a successful program is operating. 

It is sad to relate that many towns have had 
the desire to locate a plant, and have actually 
made attempts, only to become discouraged. 
Most of them were not well prepared. Facts 
were hazy, some services not adequate, and 
“George” didn’t get around to follow through. 

Communities that have lost their major in- 
dustry have found themselves in dire straits. 
No jobs, and little money being spent on Main 
Street. There are noble stories telling how 
some of these towns, with their backs to the 
wall, got the “want” in a hurry. Just like the 
brave town of Rossville that bettered its lot, 
many communities are preparing themselves 
for industry. If new industry is a necessity, 
then the desire and attitude are strong. Com- 
placency rarely brings results. 

The major steps are a continuing and work- 
ing organization, a survey of all factors in the 
community, an analysis of these factors, and 
then a plan and schedule of action over an 
extended period. Then come the promotion, 
study, and perseverance of seeking, attracting, 
and holding good-citizen manufacturers. 
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Step No. 2: Organization 

The second step is holding a meeting of 
outstanding civic leaders and decision-makers 
and, while still enthusiastic, electing the best 
man in town for chairman. 

There is no magic in just having a commit- 
tee. It takes work, and this “steering” com- 
mittee must plan, direct, work, and follow 
through. This committee should generate en- 
thusiasm and publicize all operations while 
guiding the tasks of the subcommittees. Ross- 
ville had thirty such groups. 

Committees should not just be formed; each 
should have a specific task—and with a time 
limit. Examples of committees required are: 
finance, publicity, civic improvement, indus- 
trial services, sites, planning, and legal. 


Step No. 3: Survey 

Next, a compilation of the facts on the area 
is needed—good and bad. If the task is bro- 
ken up into sections, the job will be done 
more easily and in a relatively short time. 

Seeing the town in the eyes of a visitor, as 
did insurance man Laverne Spears, will bring 
adverse factors to light. It means a real soul- 
searching campaign. 

Specific facts are easier to judge, not “ade- 
quate water capacity” but specific data as to 
gallons per day available and percentage of 
capacity already used. 

Typical survey forms can easily be ob- 
tained, such as the excellent ones, “The Com- 
munity Industrial Development Survey” by 
the Department of Manufacture of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and 
the survey, “What Industry Wants to Know 
About Your Community” from the Area 
Development Division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 

As the survey will be used to analyze con- 
ditions and plan for the future, only the 
pertinent major facts are needed. The neces- 
sary details can be gathered later. 


Step No. 4: Analysis and Plan 


The survey will show the way to the most 
needed projects. Improvements, zoning, bond 
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issues, traffic problems, and whatever, all can 
be put into the hopper and a ten-year plan 
made. 

Of course, first things come first. They will 
be obvious, as in Rossville. Each community 
will have its own modus operandi, plan, and 
procedure. However, for an example, the 
analysis might take this general form: 

A. What You Have 

1. Assets: people, skills, sites, present 
facilities 

2. Limitations: water, transportation, 
utilities, housing, schools 

B. What You Lack 

1. Male or female employment, oppor- 
tunity for youth, resource develop- 
ment, sites, parking, enthusiasm 

C. What You Want 

1. Manufacturing 

2. Tourist and resort business 

3. Main street uplift 

4. Hospital, schools, sewage disposal 
plant 

The ten-year plan should be to improve the 
community, to make it a better place for liv- 
ing, working, and enjoyable family life. How- 
ever, it prepares the area, also, to be more 
attractive to industry and other newcomers. 
The plan of action takes account of the inter- 
ests of all groups. 

Proper publicity about all the goings-on 
should be constant, to keep the citizenry in- 
formed, enthusiasm up, and complaints down. 

Every community has similar but individ- 
ually different problems to settle. The solution 
of these problems depends upon the “attitude” 
of the citizens. “Attitude” is an all-encompass- 
ing term. It reflects the store fronts on main 
street, the politics in the city hall, the taxes, 
the paint on the homes. Just driving through 
a town other than your own, it is easy to feel 
whether it is a “nice” town or it isn’t—that’s 
attitude. 


Step No. 5: Promotion 


To sell, we must have the facts and a good 
sales story to back them up. As a suggestion, 
the following information may be of interest 
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to industry and it will help to get our ducks 
set up in a row. 
Population—Ten-mile area, and the trend 
Employment—Numbers by industries, male 
and female 
Manufacturing Plants—Name and product 
Earning Levels—In as many categories as 


reasonable 

Labor—Availability, skills, rates, and or- 
ganizations 

Labor Relations—History and list of work 
stoppages 


Transportation — Passenger, freight, air, 
water, rail, bus, and truck 
Utilities—Water, sewage disposal, power, 


gas 

Taxes—School, property, etc. 

Local Services—Many factors taken from 
the original survey, such as hotels, hospi- 
tals ,recreation, fire and police protection, 
churches, etc. 

Sites—Full detailed information 


The Importance of Sites 


Sites constitute one of the most important 
items, and full information should be ob- 
tained. If a manufacturing industry is to come 
to a community, it is necessary that there be 
an appealing site, and also that full informa- 
tion be available pertaining to the character- 
istics of the site and the services necessary to 
the operation of a plant. 

Apparently, industry does not usually select 
a town and a site and say, “This is it!”’ Usual- 
ly, the facilities of the community, the living, 
the people and the advantages of the site are 
compared with those of other locations. Then 
the choice is made through elimination of the 
less desirable. 

If information is lacking, such as the size 
or topography of a site, or availability of 
water, sewer, or transportation, often the loca- 
tion is eliminated. The winning towns have 
the detailed facts prepared. 

For example, an industrialist would surely 
want to know all the facts that you or I 
would require if we were going to buy the 
property. Information is needed as to acreage, 
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dimensions, zoning, taxes, highway, rail, wa- 
ter, sewer, power, gas, price, ownership, soil 
conditions, and topography. Maps, drawings, 
and aerials showing location and availability 
are likewise essential. 


Whom Can We Sell? 


Now that we have “shoes on the shelf” 
ready to sell and a sales story based on knowl- 
edge of our community, whom are we going 
to sell? 

First of all, what can we do for industries 
already successfully operating in our commu- 
nity? Are they planning expansion and can we 
be of assistance? 

The simplest way to start looking for indus- 
trial prospects who may be planning to relo- 
cate or build new facilities is to obtain how- 
to-do-it publications. The sources mentioned 
before, namely, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and the United States De- 
partment of Commerce have excellent ones. 

Prospects might be found among the sup- 
pliers of materials that are being shipped 
to local manufacturers, or other manufactur- 
ers who could use the products now being 
produced. 

Many organizations can be tapped for real 
assistance, such as the Chamber of Commerce, 
railroads and other utility companies, banks, 
realtors, and state development agencies. 

There are dozens of printed sources, such 
as directories, lists, magazines, newspapers, 
industrial services, trade directories, state di- 
rectories, and government publications. 

Another good source is the people of the 
community and their friends, acquaintances, 
suppliers, school day chums; former residents 
of the community often can help. 


Promotion Material a Necessity 


Promotion material is a necessity and, of 
course, again will vary with every community. 
Advertising, particularly, will vary with the 
type of promotion required, and consultant 
advice should be obtained. 

A good, worth-while brochure is a help and 
does not have to be expensive. Even a small 
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folder of general information typifying the 
community and written in a hospitable vein 
seems to suffice. It can be assembled from the 
survey information. The brochure will not do 
the selling, however; and it is hard to design 
one that is not similar to every other commu- 
nity’s. The brochure is a necessity, but only 
a gesture. It is like the handshake before a 
conversation or a sales pitch. 

Information, such as outlined at the begin- 
ning of Step No. 5: Promotion, has been 
found effective, but back-up information 
should also be available to answer industry’s 
special questions. 

Industrial Foundation 

The next step is for the financial committee 
to organize or to form an industrial foundation 
that, first, will arrange for the raising of funds 
to pay for brochures, telephone calls, trips to 
visit prospects, and miscellaneous items of 
expense. 

Later, funds might be made available for 
optioning or purchasing sites or even erecting 
buildings to be sold or leased to new industry. 
These projects can all be done in good time, 
and there are many sources of advice and as- 
sistance, such as banks, utilities, agencies, and 
organizations that have worked with other 
communities in their development. 


Inducements to Attract Industry 

Some communities have advanced so far 
and desire industry so much that they have 
offered inducements of many kinds to attract 
industry. 

In general, good-citizen industry does not 
want these inducements, but accepts them. 

Can you blame good-citizen industry for 
accepting what’s offered? But industry chooses 
a location by comparing the facilities of the 
community, the advantages, the living, and 
the people with those of competing commu- 
nities. The inducements offered, however, are 
a two-edged sword. They show the authentic- 
ity of Step No. 1, the “attitude” of the citizens 
and prospective neighbors. Industry wants to 
be wanted. Inducements are not always the 
answer, but attitude is! 
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A practical report on the objectives, 
methods, and results of... 


A Creativity Training Program| 


S it likely that you would ever hear a busi- 

ness executive say seriously: “We’ve got 
more good ideas than we know what to do 
with” or “Guess that takes care of our last 
problem!”? These are obviously ridiculous 
questions and equally improbable answers, but 
they serve to remind us that no firm has ever 
been blessed with an overabundance of cre- 
ativity; nor are all problems ever solved in 
any business enterprise. 

Certainly one of the most important factors 
in keeping a company competitive today is 
the number and quality of new ideas it has 
regarding product and process design. Inno- 
vations which are constantly improving the 
appearance or efficiency of a product or cut- 
ting costs in its manufacture are the primary 
basis for improving a firm’s competitive posi- 
tion. The minute any firm tends to settle 
back on its laurels, or eases up because of a 
sound position, it immediately begins to lose 
ground. 

It is the realization of this constantly ac- 
celerating progress that has placed so much 
emphasis on the need for more creative activ- 
ity. But unfortunately, recognition of a need 
is only the first and sometimes easiest of a 
long series of steps before the need is satis- 
fied. The general inertia for so many years 


About the Author— 
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in the area of creativity made these subse- 
quent steps look particularly difficult. The 
inertia was very probably due to a general 
feeling that creative ability was a “have” or 
“have not” proposition; if, as appeared to be 
the case with the majority of people, you 
were born with this ability, no amount of ef- 
fort could change the situation. 


What Are the Objectives of 
Creativity Training? 

All of the present training effort has pro- 
ceeded on the basis of two assumptions. First, 
that creative ability, like all other human 
traits and abilities, is normally distributed; 
that is, while the range of ability in this re- 
spect would probably be great, everyone 
would have a certain (though varying) creat- 
ive potential. 

The second and more important assumption 
is that the large majority of persons are prob- 
ably using only a small fraction of their cre- 
ative potential. This assumption has a par- 
allel in other research which has indicated 
that most of us operate somewhat below our 
maximum ability levels. 

Within the framework of these assumptions, 
the objective of the training program is to 
bring about, on the part of individuals, a 
greater utilization of their existing creative 
potential. If successful to any extent, the net 
end result is, of course, greater creative effort 
regardless of whether the basic ability itself 
is increased. 

If we accept the hypothesis that imagina- 
tion and creativity are closely related, it is 
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interesting to speculate regarding what hap- 
pens to imagination as we grow older. Cer- 
tainly, everyone has observed at one time or 
another the tremendous imaginations of chil- 
dren. Even admitting individual differences 
among children in this respect, it is apparent 
that something happens (at least overtly) to 
these imaginations as the children mature. It 
is plausible to assume, in view of the high 
premium our society places on good judgment 
and “common sense,” that imagination grad- 
ually gets pushed farther into the background. 
The farther the child goes in the world, the 
less he sees of any reward for imagination or 
fantasy; instead, practicality and judgment 
appear to be more desirable attributes. But it 
isn’t reasonable to assume that imagination is 
therefore permanently stamped out and lost; 
rather, merely replaced at the behavioral level 
by more socially acceptable attributes. 

Accordingly, a secondary objective of the 
training is to stimulate and encourage the use 
of imagination. This is not advocated on a 
haphazard, uncontrolled basis, and certainly 
not as a complete substitute for good judg- 
ment, but in the right places and at the right 
times. And the right place and time is when 
we’re attempting to think up ideas or come 
up with solutions to problems. Judgment can 
and should both precede and follow this stage, 
but our creative efforts are severely curtailed 
when it becomes intermixed with use of the 
imagination. 


What Is Creativity or Creative Ability? 


Traditionally, creativity has been associated 
in most people’s minds with the fine arts (i.e., 
original musical compositions, paintings, lit- 
erary works, etc.). Practically speaking, this 
is not the same kind of creativity we are re- 
ferring to in industry. We must attach a con- 
dition of utility to ideas and solutions before 
they can be considered creative. Undoubtedly 
this is taking considerable liberty with ac- 
cepted definitions, but carried to an extreme, 
any action, thought, or idea which is original 
with an individual could be called creative. 
Therefore our working definition has viewed 
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creativity as a unique combination of new (or 
even old) ideas which satisfies some expressed 
or implied need of mankind. A slight modifica- 
tion in a manufacturing process, a revolution- 
ary new product; both are results of creative 
activity so long as they fulfill a need. 

A great deal of basic research is now under- 
way attempting to discover the separate abili- 
ties which combine to make up overall creative 
ability. Preliminary findings indicate such 
factors as fluency, flexibility, ability to change 
set, to visualize new uses for common objects, 
and level of discontent with things as they are. 

Another school of thought, presently being 
subjected to rigorous research, says that cre- 
ative ability is largely or totally a matter of 
temperament; that is, certain personality 
characteristics combine to produce the creative 
individual. 

Two very important factors have been 
clearly recognized both by inventors and prac- 
tical operating people in industry. The first of 
these is initiative; the aggressiveness and for- 
wardness often necessary to see a promising 
idea through to the reality stage. In a very 
real sense, ideas do not have any intrinsic, 
built-in values; their ultimate worth often de- 
pends on the extent to which they are pushed 
and sold. 

The second and possibly even more impor- 
tant factor is drive or persistence; it is inter- 
esting to note that creative persons and in- 
ventors often give more credit to the sheer 
doggedness necessary to see promising ideas 
through to completion than the originality 
that was involved in producing the idea in the 
beginning. 


Creativity Is An Entire Process 


This simply stresses the emphasis given in 
the creativity training program. Creativity or 
creative ability is not viewed solely as the 
ability to think up original ideas or solutions 
to problems. Rather, creativity is regarded as 
an entire, complete process. In addition to 
originality in thinking up the idea, the process 
includes the initiative necessary to start action 
towards the acceptance or adoption of the 
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idea, and the drive or persistence necessary to 
see that idea become a reality. 

Of course, it is rare to find this entire com- 
bination present in a single individual. Real- 
istically, some people have the ability to pro- 
duce ideas, but no interest whatsoever once 
they have communicated the idea to someone 
else. Conversely, others rarely produce ideas, 
but have the ability to take someone else’s 
idea, identify themselves with it and persist 
in seeing it through to completion. While we 
cannot argue that in most situations, many 
persons contribute to the ultimate success en- 
joyed by an idea or change, the ideal, creative 
person (and most great inventors) make ma- 
jor contributions at all stages; namely in the 
inception, development, and application of 
that idea. 


How Can People Be Stimulated 
To Use This Ability? 

The emphasis in the training activity is on 
stimulation and encouragement. One method 
of accomplishing this—utilized at the begin- 
ning of every training session—is to surprise 
the participants with their powers of imagina- 
tion. For example, how many separate uses 
can you think of, within ten or fifteen minutes, 
for a common, ordinary rubber tire? A single 
tire! Fifteen, twenty, twenty-five? Good, but 
a group of twelve or so persons will easily 
come up with fifty or seventy-five separate, 
distinct uses. These are sufficiently practical 
and within the realm of possibility, so that 
the average person will ask himself: “Now 
why didn’t I think of those; they look obvious 
now.” 

After several weeks, you find the group 
average for similar tasks going up as the indi- 
vidual participants discover they actually can 
use their imaginations in thinking up unique 
uses for very common objects. 

These exercises serve a twofold purpose; 
not only do they stimulate the use of imagina- 
tion, but they also serve to subtly remind the 
participants that the essence of many creative 
acts is simply the application of an existing 
process or principle to a new problem. 


Another, closely related, technique involves | 
the use of a textbook throughout the course, — 


The particular book used' provides an excel. 
lent source of stories and anecdotes regarding 
inventions, inventors, and the creative proc- 
ess in general. Weekly reading assignments 
in the book are made and discussed thor. 
oughly in the subsequent class. 

Along this same line, pertinent articles on 
creativity are also reprinted and passed out 
from time to time. The objective of all of this 
activity is primarily inspirational; it is hoped 
that stories and discussion about creativity 
will stimulate individual class members to 
exert greater personal effort. At least, it serves 
to continually emphasize in their own minds 
the importance of this kind of activity. 

A more subtle purpose is also served. For 
the average person, an air of mystery fre- 
quently surrounds great inventions or creative 
acts. The level of ability required to produce 
these marvelous things seems beyond the 
reach of ordinary people. The stories and an- 
ecdotes do much to dispel these illusions. They 
stress the elements of hard work, trial and er- 
ror, and persistence always involved in creat- 
ing something. These vital elements certainly 
aren’t easy, but they do appear to be much 
more within the reach of the average person. 
The stories do not oversimplify the creative 
process, but they do break it down into small- 
er parts which are less awe-inspiring than the 
total. 


The Problem-Solving Process 


The over-all creative problem-solving pro- 
cess is broken down and each step is fully 
explored. While there are a number of ways to 
break this down, Mr. Osborn’s seven-step clas- 
sification is used. A part of every session is 
spent on a step beginning with the orientation 
phase. Principles and guides for doing a thor- 
ough job in this phase are discussed. The im- 
portance of properly defining a problem, for 
example, is covered from every angle. It is 
1 Alex Osborn, Applied Imagination. 


Readers of the Michigan Business Review may 
recall Alex Osborn’s stimulating article, “Creativity in 


Management” which appeared in the July 1954 issue. 
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"pointed out that problems should be stated so 


as to permit maximum creative effort. We can 
either say: “Design me a better toaster”; or 
we can say: “Develop a more effective way to 
brown and dehydrate bread.”’ The latter state- 
ment obviously opens up a tremendous range 
of possibilitiues; the principle involved says 


_ that a problem should be stated in terms of 


the desired end result (i.e., browned, dehy- 
drated bread). 

In a similar manner, each succeeding step 
and its purpose in the over-all process is dis- 
cussed. At the preparation stage, it is pointed 
out that no one creates anything in a vacuum; 
we must have a certain amount of basic in- 
formation on a subject before we can expect 
to produce ideas. A definite part of the cre- 
ative process is the gathering of this basic 
material. 

The analysis stage takes the basic infor- 


mation, breaks it down and classifies it. The 


original problem is re-evaluated in light of 
the additional information. Perhaps the prob- 
lem is even restated in a different way. All of 
this effort prepares the individual for the 
hypothesis stage which is the all-important 
point where ideas and possible solutions must 
be produced. 

Several important principles are stressed in 
connection with the hypothesis stage. One is 
that judgment should be ruled out completely; 


all possible ideas should be recorded, regard- 


less of how impractical they may seem. In this 
same connection, effort should be made to 
obtain a quantity of ideas or multiple solu- 
tions; not only is the last idea likely to be the 
best, but the individual with several alterna- 
tives doesn’t tend to become irrevocably (and 
sometimes blindly) committed to a single one. 
All of the remainder of the course is designed 
to help the individual at this “idea-producing”’ 
Stage. 

The last three stages, incubation, synthesis, 
and verification, are thoroughly discussed as 
described above. In the classes actual prob- 
lems are worked through these seven stages 
for illustrative purposes and to ensure that the 
procedure is clearly understood. 
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What Are the Blocks to Creativity? 

One way of looking at any human deficien- 
cy is to view it as being present in the indi- 
vidual, but blocked from use by one or more 
factors. Since, as mentioned previously, small 
children seem to almost invariably have rich 
imaginations which gradually get put aside, 
this line of reasoning is particularly applicable 
in the area of creativity. 

It is pointed out in the training program 
that certain things must partially block our 
use of imagination. Further, by understand- 
ing these things and recognizing them in our- 
selves, we can frequently increase our creative 
performance. A whole series of these possible 
blocks are presented, discussed, and illustrated 
with examples, in the hope that individuals 
will identify certain of their own blocks. Once 
identified, it is felt that recognition of the 
harm the particular block may be doing will 
provide much of the motivation necessary to 
overcome it. 

The blocks presented are completely per- 
sonal or individual in nature. This does not 
ignore the possible existence of organizational 
blocks, or environmental blocks which may 
arise from poor supervisor-employee relations. 
Rather it is an acknowledgment that these 
are not only extremely delicate and complex 
areas, but also ones which we know very little 
about at present. Also, these are often mat- 
ters which are out of the hands of a given 
individual; hence, little could be gained by 
their discussion with him. 

The blocks are grouped in three categories 
for convenience of presentation. The first 
group consists of the so-called “emotional” 
blocks to creative thinking. Included in this 
group are such things as: fear of making a 
mistake or appearing foolish; difficulty in re- 
jecting a workable solution and searching for 
a better one; over-motivation to succeed 
quickly; fear of supervisors and distrust of 
colleagues and subordinates; and difficulty in 
changing set (lack of flexibility). Others are 
presented to the group; the group, in turn, 
usually comes up with still more blocks in this 
category. 


The second group of blocks are the “per- 
ceptual” ones. These all have to do with the 
ways in which we perceive things. Unfortu- 
nately, our perceptions sometimes don’t jibe 
with the way things really are and these dis- 
crepancies can very effectively block creative 
thinking. Examples of some of the perceptual 
blocks are: failure to distinguish between 
cause and effect; inability to define terms; 
difficulty in isolating the problem; difficulty 
in not investigating the obvious, a difficulty 
arising from conceptualizing on the basis of 
superficial likeness (over-emphasis on past 
experience). 

A final set of blocks are termed “cultural.” 
These are the patterns of behavior and re- 
sponse which are considered desirable in our 
society; or which have been acquired (wheth- 
er desirable or not) by the individual because 
of pressures in the society. These too can be 
the death of any creative thinking if carried 
to an extreme. Examples are: the feeling that 
it is not polite to be too inquisitive, nor wise 
to doubt everything; too much faith in sta- 
tistics; tendency to follow the all-or-nothing 
attitude; too much faith in reason and logic; 
and desire to conform to an adopted pattern. 

Certainly an individual is not likely to make 
an open confession of guilt regarding one or 
more of these blocks. But most of us, even 
without any degree of deep soul-searching, will 
quickly recognize blocks which have slowed us 
down in the past. Assuming a degree of moti- 
vation from outside sources or the course it- 
self, the discussions of the blocks provide 
valuable clues for an individual to use in over- 
coming them. 


How Can Checklists Stimulate 
Creative Thinking? 


The really crucial stage in problem-solving 
is the point where we have to produce a num- 
ber of ideas or possible solutions. Beyond this 
point, fairly routine procedures are available 
for analyzing and verifying these ideas. While 
the bulk of the training effort has been di- 
rected towards stimulating the individual at 
this point of producing ideas, more concrete 


assistance is also provided in the form of 
checklists. Checklists are essentially mechani- 
cal systems or procedures designed to stimu- 
late idea production. Five such checklists are 
systematically discussed in the classes and are 
applied to practical problems selected by the 
group. 

Professor Robert Crawford has developed 
an “Attribute Listing” checklist.? In this 
procedure, the attributes, or peculiar charac- 
teristics of the product or idea we wish to im- 
prove are carefully listed. Then, the step-by- 
step modification or change of these attributes 
results in different, and hopefully, better prod- 
ucts. As an example, the attributes of a screw 
driver of a few years back have each been 
changed to make a better product (round steel 
shank replaced by one of hexagonal cross sec- 
tion for easier grip; flatened wedge-shaped 
head changed to phillips head, clutch head, 
hex head, etc.). 

The “Input-Output System” consists of list- 
ing either the input to or the output from an 
adequate solution to some proposed need. Be- 
tween these two extremes the limitations of 
the specific “need area” are listed. These lim- 
itations then, in effect, become the ideas for 
improving the particular product. 

Professor John Arnold of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology has developed 
“The Area Thinking Approach” which is still 
another form of a checklist. This approach 
says that product improvements can be ob- 
tained in any or all of the four main design 
areas, namely: (1) increased function; (2) 
higher performance level; (3) lower costs; 
and (4) increased saleability. Each of these 
areas is systematically explored by question- 
ing, observing, associating, and then predict- 
ing. 

Another checklist has been developed by 
Alex Osborn. This consists of a detailed list 
of questions a person can ask himself when 
attempting to produce ideas. The questions are 
grouped under eight general headings: adapt; 
modify; magnify; minify; substitute; re-ar- 
range; reverse; and combine. These questions 
2 The Techniques of Creative Thinking. 
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- gerve as thought stimulators and will often 


help the individual to produce additional ideas 


even after he felt everything was exhausted. 


There are numerous other checklists and 
similar procedures which are too lengthy to 
discuss in any detail here. All of these check- 
lists are presented to the classes, discussed, 
and tried on actual problems. People vary 
considerably as to which checklist they per- 
sonally find more useful, hence no one check- 
list is stressed or advocated over the others. 
The important thing is that all of them are 
potentially valuable idea stimulators, and 
again serve to stress to the group the wide 


range of ideas possible with creative thinking. 
What Is “Brainstorming” For Ideas? 


Another group “idea-getting” technique is 
used in the training course and deserves men- 
tion here. It is Osborn’s “brainstorming ses- 
sion” approach. The basic theory behind this 


approach is that a group of people collectively, 
under the proper conditions, will produce more 
_ ideas than the sum of ideas of the same num- 


ber of individuals working separately. An in- 


_ dividual in a group has not only the advantage 
_ of being stimulated by the ideas of others, but 


also the opportunity to build on them or mod- 
ify them and thus produce his own new ideas. 
Several brainstorming sessions on current 
problems are an integral part of the training 
program. 

Good brainstorming sessions don’t just hap- 
pen, however. There are definite, important 
rules which have to be followed. Judgment, 
criticism, and ridicule in any form must be 
ruled out completely. The leader is a critical 
factor; he must be very adept at leading con- 
ferences. The size and composition of the 
group, length of time allowed, and kind of 
problem considered are all important variables 
which must be considered in advance. With 
careful planning and under good leadership, 
these sessions can produce a tremendous quan- 
tity of ideas, many of which are good ones. 

The important question regarding any 
training program, and particularly one in such 
a relatively new field, centers around the ob- 
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servable results attributable to that program. 
The benefits and value of the course have 
been demonstrated in a number of ways, some 
of which are objective and others less well 
defined. 
What Have Been the Results 
of This Effort? 

In the first place, the reception accorded the 
program by participants has been consistently 
good. The level of interest and participation 
has been definitely above that of most other 
courses. By the same token, the demand for 
the course on the part of those who have not 
taken it has been exceptionally strong; this 
has been an ideal situation from the training 
standpoint since a degree of motivation has 
already been present in those who take the 
course for the first time. 

There has been a general, though definite, 
loosening of attitudes towards creativity and 
new ideas. Much of the rigidity and hesitancy 
in offering ideas has lessened; ideas have to 
be on a somewhat more improbable level than 
previously before they’re ridiculed. It is now 
much more risky to openly say that something 
is impossible or that it just can’t be done. 
People accept the principle that they had bet- 
ter have several alternate solutions for a given 
problem before they will even be heard. Sum- 
marizing, there is an increased appreciation 
that a premium is placed on new ideas, at 
least in this one plant location; and a con- 
current realization that ideas will receive a 
much more cordial reception and treatment 
than formerly. 

Another piece of evidence was turned up 
when, with several groups of trainees, it was 
found that quantity of ideas increased signifi- 
cantly after the training. A creativity test 
was administered before training and an equiv- 
alent form of the same test afterwards; and 
average numbers of ideas per individual had 
gone up a significant amount. While there 
were no control groups in this study to meas- 
ure possible practice effects, the results are 
nevertheless suggestive that the training con- 
tributed to the increase. 

A much more precise indication of the value 
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of the program has been in the specific ideas 
and solutions to problems which individuals 
attribute directly to the training. In the pro- 
gram itself current problems are dealt with to 
a large extent, and frequently group action via 
use of the checklists, the brainstorming pro- 
cedure, etc., have gone a long way toward so- 
lution of the specific problems. It is rare in- 
deed to see concrete results from a training 
program even while that program is still in 
process. 

Beyond this, a number of individuals have 
reported instances after the training program 
where they were able to apply something 
learned to the successful solution of a prob- 
lem or creation of a promising idea; some of 
these instances have involved concrete dollars 
and cents savings while others have resulted 
in more efficient or effective procedures where 
savings are difficult to estimate. It is impos- 
sible to know the number of other cases where 
more effective creative thinking has taken 
place without the individual consciously trac- 
ing it back to the training program. 


Need for Continuing Effort 


One last word concerns a continuing effort, [ig 


One of the most clearly established principles _ 


of learning—and at the same time most fre. 
quently overlooked in connection with train- 
ing activities—is that retention of originally 
learned material decreases at an accelerated 
rate as time elapses. Plainly, this suggests in 
training activities that frequent “refreshers” 
and “reviews” are needed if the awareness on 
the part of trainees is to remain at anything 
near the level it was immediately after comple- 
tion of the training. 

With this thought in mind, a review pro- 
gram has been developed which briefly goes 
back over the original material, introduces 
new information and material acquired since 
the original course, and provides additional 
opportunity to apply some of the specific parts 
of the program to actual, current problems. It 
is felt that only through these reviews can we 
hope to maintain and expand on the gains 
made originally. 


AUTOMATION AS A BASIC FACTOR IN INDUSTRY 


Because of the widespread interest in automation today, the Business Information 
Bureau of the Cleveland Public Library’s current bulletin, Business Information 
Sources, is devoted to that subject. It supplements a bulletin of that title published in 


1953. 


Emphasis in his issue is placed on management, labor, and economic aspects of 
automation. Some technical developments are mentioned too. It contains references to 
significant books, articles, proceedings, reports, bibliographies, directories and glossaries, 
films and other data helpful to individual adjustments and a planned transition. 

Copies are available from the Business Information Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, 
325 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio, for a mailing and handling charge of 25c. 
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| Current Publications 


OF THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 


Michigan Business Studies, Vol. X2I,No.$ | 
THE THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF COST ACCOUNTING | 
FOR THE HOSIERY INDUSTRY ! 


By A. WeyYMAN, Assistant Professor 
McIntire School of Commerce, University of Virginia 3 


in in ini man ing cost unit 0 uct 
in the development of techniques by which these hikes can be solved. The 
author recommends the use of standard costs and given icular attention 
to setting standards for yarn usage, direct labor, burden, and loss on imperfects. 
The reasons for, analysis of, and uses to be made of variations from standard have 
been emphasized and a statistical method has been developed for determining the 
significance of standards. Attention is also given to the cost sheet and to internal 
reporting. Visits to industrial plants, interviews and correspondence with business 
executives, and assistance provided by the National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
fecturers and the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Association provided a source 
of practical information for this study. 
225 pages, 50 tables, 3 charts 
cloth, $2.50 


Michigan Business Studies, Vol. XII, No. 4 
THE DETROIT MONEY MARKET, 1934-1955 


By G. WALTER Woopworth, Professor of Finance 

School of Business Administration, University of Michigan 

This is an intensive study of commercial banking developments in Detroit 
since the Bank Holiday in 1933. Including, as it does, the start and recon- 
struction during the Great Depression, financing the Second World War, and the 
unprecedented postwar boom, the era covered is highly dynamic. As a background, 
attention is first given to the economic environment and its bearing on banking 
policies. Analysis is then focused on the policies and developments pertaining to 
capital funds, deposits, liquidity, loans, investments, earnings and expenses, and 
money rates. Significant comparisons on each of the foregoing bases are made 
between banks in Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Chicago, New York, and other 


ORDER FROM Bureau of Business Research, School of Business Administration 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigon 


ng 
a ean basis for ay —— of sound goals and wise policies; and to — 
officers ining knowledge an gn gree concerning management 
E and the banking system asa whole. It should also be of interest to others con- 
e cerned with Detroit banking, with banking policies and operations in general, 
: and with money market developments. 
i 300 pages, 126 tables, 26 charts 
q : cloth, $5.00 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 


EXECUTIVE DEV /ELOPMENT PROGRAM 

i School of Business Administration 

University of Michigan 

«June 24° Program, first offered and successfully conducted in 1954, 
designed for men of recognized capacity who now hold positions at 
July 20 just below the general management level. Each participant should have 


had a considerable amount of experience and executive responsibility. 
Previous formal education is not a requirement for admission; 
openmindedness and intellectual curiosity are more important factors 
in determining a man’s suitability for enrollment. 
The basic objective of the Program is to broaden the understanding 
and appreciation of business functions and of economic forces which ~~ 


operations in fields other than his own specialization; ; 


Be» Improving his ability to analyze and solve business problems from 
the viewpoint of his Company as a whole; 


Bd. Enlarging his understanding of the important economic and social 
forces which affect the environment in which the modern corporation 


operates; 
Bion Stimulating his continued study of the American economy and of | ‘ 
business administration. 


The Study Program includes the following subjects, each led by a 


: 4 
Accounting Financial Administration 
Business Conditions Human Relations in Management 
Economics Marketing Management 
It is expected that enrollees will be sponsored by their companies. 
For additional information, write to: 


CHARLES N. DAVISSON 4 
Director, Executive Development Program 

School of Business Administration ; 

University of Michigan Ann Arbor 
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